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From The Editor 



Hello and welcome to the Winter 
edition of Words and Vision. In the 
last few weeks we have been 
inundated with important issues. We 
asked for your input and we are 
grateful for the response we received 
- thank you! We are currently dealing 
with the status of research options, the 
hiring of deans, the issue of central 
timetabling, and of course, the promise 
and pitfalls of not having to retire. As 
this is just the beginning of ‘imagining 
our changing future’ things are not 
likely to slow down. 

As promised in the Fall newsletter, 
there are several articles written by 
active, retiring, and retired members 
providing some thoughts on the future 
of retirement. I have provided an 
FAQ section based on the work of 
other associations on retirement issues 
(e.g., TRUFA, SFUFA, and 
UBCFA). Links to these and other 
articles are available through the FSA 
website. 

I also promised that we’d allow your 
interests to lead our coverage of 
issues. Recently, the process of hiring 
deans has led to numerous inquiries 
and comments expressing concern 
about the process. Our practice has 
been to hire deans internally, and to 
reserve the more lengthy internal and 


external searches for more senior 
administrative positions. 

This practice was reinforced when 
UCFV President Skip Bassford outlined 
our new administrative structure and 
indicated that all three dean positions 
would be filled by internal candidates. 

We have continued to follow this 
practice, perhaps because there are 
some benefits to hiring an internal 
candidate. In addition to having someone 
who is committed to and knowledgeable 
about UCFV, it also provides our faculty 
with career opportunities. If our faculty 
have to leave UCFV in order to advance 
their career, we lose great people and 
they lose job security. 

There has been a change to our practice 
of hiring deans internally. The searches 
recently conducted resulted in 
consideration of external candidates 
only. Perhaps the advantage of the 
external candidates is that they have 
experience at a ‘real’ university, making 
it more likely they’ll be capable of 
managing the changes planned for us. A 
disadvantage is that they are not 
attached to a department. Thus, before 
they are hired as dean they must be 
approved by the standing SAC of a 
department. This gives individual 
departments a disproportionate role in 
selecting our deans. 

Despite the advantages or disadvantages 
of hiring internally or externally, I am 
reminded that the position of dean is an 
excluded one, and that we play a limited 
role in deciding who the employer hires 
to manage us. Our role is to elect 


members to the SAC who act as 
consultants in setting the criteria and 
credentials required for the position, 
and who ensure the process 
followed is fair to all candidates who 
apply, whether internal or external. 

Recent surveys show that despite 
being a small university college in the 
Fraser Valley, we have done very 
well. Surveys completed by 
employees express satisfaction with 
the atmosphere of “trust and 
transparency”, while those 
completed by students rate their 
educational experience as excellent. 
Perhaps while we are ‘imagining our 
futures’, we should give serious 
thought to the costs of some of these 
changes. 

Rhonda Snow 
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From The President 


“Great 

Expectations” 
versus 

“The Art of the 
Possible” 

Cliches abound. We are told we 
need to “think outside the box” if 
we want to be truly creative, but 
we would also be foolish if we 
were to “get ahead of ourselves” 

■st " put the cart before the horse” 
or “fixed something that wasn’t 
broken”. 

We, the UCFV community, have 
been encouraged to “envision our 
future” in a number of ways and 
on a number of fronts. But this 
project cannot be divorced from 
the need to anticipate realistically 
the resources we will be able to 
draw upon in the immediate and 
near future. And the realistic 
assessment of available resourses 
has been both obscured and 
confounded by the “promise” of 
university status. 

So let’s get some things straight, 
and then we can more profitably 
reason together. 

There are a number of things we 
can predict about the immediate 
future of UCFV with some 
certainty. First, in spite of the fact 
that the Campus 2020 Report is 
being largely ignored by the 
provincial government which 
authored it, there are numerous 
indications that UCFV will indeed 
be transformed into a “regional, 
teaching intensive” university 
within the next year or so. 

Our potential categorization as a 
“regional, teaching intensive” 
institution is both less and more 



problematic than some of us might 
think. On the one hand, it will be 
merely a legislative category (it 
won’t be a part of our name or 
public persona) to distinguish us 
from the colleges and the legislation 
which governs their operations and 
from the big universities and the 
legislation which governs their 
operations. 


Down the road, the change in 
name should help us to attract 
both more students (good for 
FTE’s) and more private funding, 
but if Victoria continues to reduce 
their percentage contribution to 
the overall cost of post-secondary 
education, then it remains to be 
seen what will be the net benefit 
to us of increased private funding. 



So, as we envision our future (at 
least over the next five to ten 
years) we need to face the facts. 
There is no reason to anticipate a 
substantial increase in 

research funding in the near 
future. Receiving university status 
may allow us more flexibility to 
campaign for donations for 
research, but it will take time 
before such resources are readily 
available. Therefore, we should 
not expect more money for new or 
existing research options. As we 
have in the past, we will work 
with management to find new 
ways to support research as best 
we can. The FSA is currently in 
discussions with senior 
management to see what 
additional resources they might 
find to support the research option, 
but however much we pressure 
them, we all know there is only so 
much they can do. 

...continued on page 3 


On the other hand, the government’s 
purpose/strategy in creating this 
middle legislative category is 
explicitly to create institutions which 
provide Bachelor and some 
Graduate degrees, but are not 
funded like traditional “big” 
universities. The University Colleges 
of British Columbia provide the most 
inexpensive university degrees in all 
of Canada, and that is precisely their 
appeal to the government in 
Victoria. 


In this light, the terms “regional” and 
“teaching intensive” characterize an 
approach to funding and governance 
that is distinct from the approach 
taken with colleges on the one hand 
and big universities on the other. 

We can expect to be placed under 
legislation somewhat along the lines 
of Thompson Rivers University, and 
that may or may not be of some 
advantage to us, but we have 
absolutely no reason to believe that 
we will be released from the present 
system of FTE 
funding which has 
governed BC colleges 
and university 
colleges in the past. 

Indeed, it is 
conceivable that 
spring could find us 
with both a new name 
and a budget crisis. 
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...continued from page 2 

Furthermore and regrettably, we 
need to dissuade the new faculty 
we recruit of any notion that as 
soon as UCFV gets a name change 
their full time load will be reduced 
to five or six courses per year. We 
may be able to find a way to 
allocate more resources to the 
research option than we have to 
date, but we will continue to live in 
a world where a limited number of 
course releases are assigned on a 
competitive basis to competing 
research proposals. 

Despite claims that some faculty 
make to the contrary, 
there is currently no firm 
division between 
research and teaching 
faculty at UCFV, and 
there is no reason to 
believe that there will be 
resources available to do 
much more than we a 
doing now in the near future, no 
matter what we are allowed to call 
ourselves. UCFV has teaching 
faculty who actively pursue more 
fiscal support for research and 
teaching faculty who are not as 
active in this pursuit. Any stronger 
division between the two seems to 
require neglect of such things as 
the legislation which governs post- 
secondary education in BC and 
Victoria’s approach to funding, 
neither of which we have any 
reason to believe will change 
substantially. At present Bill 28 
makes it illegal to even negotiate 
workload with willing employers, 
even if the necessary increased 
funding would otherwise be 
forthcoming. 

It is not that we don’t have faculty 
with ongoing research programs 
deserving of more and more 
predictable support for their efforts 


than is currently available. We do 
have those faculty and the I have 
every confidence the FSA and 
senior management will work 
together as we have in the past to 
provide more support for research. 
Nonetheless, the research option is 
currently nothing more than a yearly 
determined reduction in teaching 
load. It is not a declaration that one 
has been placed in a new faculty 
category that comes with an 
indefinite promise of an on-going 
teaching workload reduction. This 
arrangement may become better 
funded, but it will not change 
substantially any time soon. 


And there are other constraints on 
our future. Looking for ways to 
move toward “big university” 
teaching loads may lead us to 
investigate the possibility of 
increasing class size. It would be a 
matter of combining sections, so that 
even if one taught the same number 
of students, it would still mean 
fewer hours in the classroom. 
However, UCFV does not begin to 
have enough classrooms of 
sufficient size to accommodate such 
an approach and there is no reason 
to believe Victoria would be willing 
to put up the capital to re-configure 
and expand our physical plant 
beyond their present commitments 
any time soon. 

Furthermore, and for many at 
UCFV this is the most important 
point, upping class sizes would run 
contrary to the way in which we 
have situated ourselves in fact and 


public perception. The much 
quoted Globe and Mail student 
satisfaction survey points to small 
class sizes as one of the 
advantages of attending UCFV, 
and this confirms our own view of 
what we do and is the basis for 
how we present ourselves to the 
public. Increasing class size is not 
a viable option because of our 
physical plant, and it is one that will 
run into resistance from faculty 
and staff who think manageable 
class size is one of the keys to our 
success to date. 

In conclusion then, at least in the 
short run, the seemingly impending 
re-branding of UCFV will 
likely change very little apart 
from our name. Both our 
high hopes and our greatest 
fears will go unrealized. We 
will continue to do what we 
have done by and large quite 
well, and over time we will 
grow incrementally to serve 
more students with an increasing 
range of educational opportunities 
as we have done in the past. 

There is nonetheless still much 
opportunity and need for creativity, 
and it would be foolish to allow the 
status quo to stifle our imagination, 
or let our satisfaction with what we 
have accomplished in the past 
swamp our vision of the future. 

But if senior management, faculty 
and staff at UCFV need to 
envision our future, we need to 
exercise our creativity in the 
context of the real financial and 
legislative constraints which we 
have every reason to believe we 
will be facing for the foreseeable 
future. 

And one last cliche. “Don’t shoot 
the messenger.” 

Scott Fast 


... it would be foolish to allow the 
status quo to stifle our imagination , 
or to let our satisfaction with what 
we have accomplished in the past 
swamp our vision of the future. 
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From the Faculty Vice-President 


Whenever my partner raises the 
topic of retirement, she is 
disappointed by my response. 
Typically I start by claiming that I 
don’t think I will live that long and if 
I do, I have no interest in being the 
kind of young at heart, globe trotting 
senior depicted in so many financial 
planning advertisements. Instead I 
see myself as a cranky old coot, 
firmly planted in my rocking chair on 
the iront porch, grousing and griping 
about everyone and everything. At 
this point, I think she reassesses her 
initial disappointment with my 
estimation of my life span. 

Such is my vision of my future self. 
However, until recently I never had 
to consider the possibility that after 
hitting 65 that I could find myself, 
not in a rocking chair, but still in the 
classroom. To that end, I would like 
to offer some reflection on what the 
elimination of mandatory retirement 
means for us as faculty and as an 
institution. To start, there are 
numerous valid reasons for thinking 
that the elimination of mandatory 
retirement is a good thing for 
university faculty. For one, it enables 
those who may have started on an 
academic career later in life a 
chance to have a full career. As 
well, given that people are generally 
living longer, it makes sense to allow 
for the prolonging of one’s career if 
that is a choice one would like to 
make. Nevertheless, the elimination 
of mandatory retirement does raise 
some interesting questions and in 
what follows I point to what I think 
we need to think about it. Again, 
these are my musings and are not 
meant as anything more. 

I start with four basic areas of 
consideration. 


Discipline Knowledge - Being 
hired to teach at a post-secondary 
institution brings with it assumptions 
about discipline knowledge. These 
expectations concern the knowledge 
we start with and the knowledge we 
are expected to acquire during our 
tenure as faculty. Changes in 
discipline knowledge depend on the 
nature of the discipline itself, but even 
the slowest moving disciplines will 
experience some major shifts in 
established methodologies or content 
in the 30 to 40 years that mark the 
average career length. Keeping up 
with such changes requires work, 
some of it quite difficult. In this light, I 
may be slightly tempted, at a certain 
point in time, to see the looming 
presence of retirement as a 
reasonable justification for not having 
to concern myself fully with some 
recent innovation or change in my 
field. For example, when I am 63 or 
64, 1 don’t think I will feel the same 
urgent need to stay up to date as I do 
now if I plan on the standard 
retirement date. If, however, I choose 
not to pick a particular new retirement 
age and work with an indefinite view 
to when I do stop teaching, then I 
would not be justified in relaxing on 
this front. Moreover, it seems as if my 
students, colleagues and employer 
have a right to insist that I continue to 
learn and I would not have the 
comfortable response I have now, 
which is that I can still draw on 
elements of my graduate school 
experience. So although the removal 
of mandatory retirement may not 
change the overall expectations had 
about discipline knowledge, it may 
increase feelings of pressure 
regarding it in new ways. 

Turnover - Even the most polite 
reader of this article would probably 
privately admit to sitting at a meeting 



of some sort, looking across the table 
at a particularly irksome colleague, 
whatever the age, and secretly 
calculating the number of years until 
that person retires. I, for one, can 
imagine that some of my colleagues 
dream of a future where I am long 
gone. With the elimination of 
mandatory retirement, their hopes 
may be dashed. While thought of this 
may lead to nothing more than an 
unhappy personal moment, it does 
point to a more significant issue 
which is that the elimination of 
mandatory retirement may limit the 
arrival of ‘new blood’ at the 
institution. One concern regarding 
this possibility points back to my first 
topic in that our opportunity to add 
new faculty with new discipline 
knowledge may be reduced and that 
means that existing faculty will 
assume more of a burden to remain 
up to date. 

Teaching Performance - Any 

suggestion of an aged based policy 
for evaluating teaching will result in 
a justified accusation of ageism. 
However, some will hold we have to 
acknowledge that aging brings with it 
natural infirmities of various sorts 
that can complicate teaching. So 
while age may not be the factor in 
teaching that it is in professional 
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football, it can still lead to changes 
in teaching proficiency. Some of 
these changes may require nothing 
more than adjustments in style. I, 
for example, cannot rely exclusively 
on memory for the content of my 
lectures as I did 10 years ago and I 
find trying to remember student 
names is more of a challenge than it 
should be. But I can figure out 
ways to supplement memory. 
Nevertheless, there will be some 
who think I have to imagine a time 
when I might not be able to teach 
effectively due to my age and push 
for a formal mechanism that tells 
me I cannot continue. 

Budget - It is not hard to see that 
mandatory retirement gives an 
institution such as ours a chance to 
free up budget space. Replacing a 
retiring faculty member at top of 
scale with someone at the low end 
of scale results in a drop in the 
amount of money that is dedicated 
to a position. Elimination of 
mandatory retirement may lead to 
less money to be used for other 
purposes, including increases in the 
overall number of faculty. This, in 
turn, may have long term 
undesirable consequences for the 
institution on the level of planning, 
especially in a political climate 
where overall funding for the 
institution is not expected to climb in 
any significant way. 

Now it may be that everything I 
have listed so far will not matter 
much. There is no reason to think 
that people will not just retire any 
way. I recall that in Ontario in the 
1990s when buyouts as incentives 
for senior academics to retire early 
were offered, the plan had to be 
suspended because there were so 
many takers there was not enough 
money to go around. However, in 
terms of matters of policy, we have 


to think about what might happen 
here long term. I, for one, am 
anxious about the very idea of 
somehow having to factor age 
related concerns into the assessment 
of one’s teaching. It is one thing for 
us to perhaps think it is unavoidable 
to look at how age may be altering 
classroom performance, the same 
way we may be tempted to wonder 
about elderly drivers or pilots. It is 
another to turn those thoughts into 
mechanisms for deciding who 
continues and who doesn’t, 
especially if there might be other 
factors in play. Hypothetically 
speaking, an administration forced to 
save money may find that squeezing 
senior faculty out makes fiscal sense 
and that age related assertions about 
diminished teaching competence may 
provide a ready excuse to target 
some people. Such an outcome 
would go against one of the valid 
reasons for eliminating mandatory 
retirement, which is to be able to 
properly utilize the skills and 
experience of people who happen to 
be over 65. Sol would hope that we 
err on the side of caution, not treat 
the elimination of mandatory 
retirement as an invitation to cast 
aspersions on others because of age 
and not race toward formal policies 
that may leave some vulnerable 
because of assumptions we make 
about age. 


Glen Baier 



From the Staff 
Contract Administrator 


Hello everyone! I hope everyone is 
having a great fall and becoming 
acclimated to the dark mornings and 
cool temperatures. I love this time of 
year and I am on countdown to the 
Christmas season. As I am sitting here 
typing this report I am listening to 
Christmas music and laughing to 
myself thinking it’s probably a good 
thing that I am presently the only one in 
the office - as my co-workers may 
find my Christmas spirit a little 
premature. 

This fall term has been passing by very 
quickly. I want to take the opportunity 
to provide a summary of some of the 
contract administration issues that I 
have been working on as well as some 
information items that would be of 
interest to staff. Here are some 
highlights: 

Contract Administration Issues 

Under article 10.7 of the collective 
agreement, I served as an advocate by 
providing support to members of a 
department who initiated a harassment 
complaint. The complaints were 
investigated by an external investigator 
and the complaint of harassment was 
founded. 

I filed two informal grievances on 
behalf of members resulting from a 
harassment case. The grievances 
arose as a result of some of the 
recommendations in the harassment 
report not having been implemented at 
the time. Subsequently, the 
recommendations have been 
implemented and the infonnal 
grievances have resolved. 

I will be attending the BC Federation 
of Labour Convention on November 
26 to 28 in Vancouver at the 
Convention & Exhibition Centre. This 

...continued on Page 6 
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From the Staff 
Contract Administrator 
. . .continued 


year’s conference is being organized 
around the theme of “Changing times, 
transforming our unions’’. For more 
specifics on the convention, please check 
out the information on the web at 
www.bcfed.com/about_us/convention 

I will also be attending the Labour 
Arbitration Conference 2007 on 
December 12 and 13 in Vancouver that 
is being presented by Lancaster House. 
The conference will bring together a 
panel of expert practitioners and 
arbitrators to present the following: 
assessing discipline, exploring remedies 
at discharge, accommodating family 
responsibilities in the workplace, a major 
case law update and absenteeism and 
attendance management. This 
conference is of particular interest to me 
because I have recently been dealing a 
lot with members’ questions regarding 
accommodating family responsibilities in 
the workplace as well as appropriate and 
inappropriate ways of dealing with 
absenteeism at the workplace. 

I observed an SAC and am happy to 
report that an internal applicant was the 
successful candidate for a position that 
was a promotion. 

Mandatory Retirement 

The BC government has passed 
legislation to eliminate mandatory 
retirement at age 65 for British 
Columbians, effective January 2008. Bill 
3 1 amended the province’s Human 
Rights Code to prevent employers from 
imposing retirement in the workplace. 
The new legislation gives rights to those 
people who have turned 65 and wish to 
continue to work; it does not mean that 
people will be forced to work longer. 

As a result, UCF V administration has 
suspended the requirement that staff 


members must retire on reaching the age 
of 65. Administration is still in discussions 
with our carrier regarding benefits upon 
reaching the age of 65. For more specific 
information on benefits that may be 
available please contact Dianne Hicks at 
local 4692. 

As of December 3 1 , 2007, we have one 
staff member reaching the age of 65 who 
has expressed interest in continuing to 
work. 


Policy on Recognition of Service Davs 

I have been asked by quite a few 
members where in die collective 
agreement they can find information on 
“Service” vacation days. The simple 
answer is that this information is not in the 
collective agreement. 

It is in the form of a policy that was 
implemented for 2007/08; however, those 
permanent staff members completing 5, 10, 
1 5, 20, 25 or 30 years of service in 2006/07 
will receive these service days in 2007/08. 

The policy on recognition of service days 
originated during the last round of 
bargaining. UCFV agreed with the FSA 
on a tangible way of valuing the 
commitment and service of long-term 
staff. In recognition of this service, in each 
of the following years permanent staff 
members will be awarded “Service” 
vacation days as follows: 


Years of Service 
(Completed) 

5 years of service 
10 years of service 
15 years of service 
20 years of service 
25 years of service 
30 years of service 


Vacation 

One day 
Two days 
Three days 
Four days 
Five days 
Six days 


When a permanent staff member reaches 
one of the above mentioned years of 
service, Employee Services sends out a 
Recognition of Service Days Certificate. 
These bonus vacation days do not carry 
forward and must be used during the year 
you are entitled to them. In addition, 
Employee Services will not be tracking 


these bonus days so you do not need to 
record them on your regular vacation 
approval forms. When you would like 
to use the bonus days you need to 
submit the certificate to your 
Supervisor/Dean/VP. 

Job Classification Audit Committee 

1JCAC1 Review 

Last year the employer engaged in an 
external review of the Staff Job 
Classification Audit Committee. The 
purpose of the review was to ensure 
that there weren’t any biases in place 
and that the JCAC rating process was 
being applied consistently. 

The results of the review found that 
ratings were not biased, that there were 
not any gender biases and that there 
wasn’t a halo effect meaning that one 
factor was not seen as more important 
than any other factor. 

As a result of the review, three groups 
have been identified with respect to job 
descriptions. The first group is all new 
positions that have never been rated. 
The second group is those job 
descriptions that are four years or older. 
The final group is current job 
descriptions that may be due for rating 
and are coming in through the JCAC 
system currently. 

If you have any questions about JCAC 
or would like to talk to someone about 
writing your job description please 
contact Dianne Hicks at local 4692. 

How I Can Be Reached 

If you have any questions or would like 
to stop by the FSA office please feel 
free to do so. I can be reached at local 
4593 or on my cell at 778-808-0917. I 
am in the Abbotsford FSA office 
Monday through Friday, and upon 
request I am readily available to meet 
with members on another campus. 

Respectfully Submitted \ 
Heidi Tvete 
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From The Contract Chair 


I need to report on two items that relate to 
the contract: an adjustment to staff 
secondments, and the ongoing discussions 
of research. 

Temporary Vacancies and Staff 
Secondments: 

The FSA executive has voted to support a 
minor change in Article 1 1 .2 (c) in the 
Collective Agreement. 

The clause which currently reads: “type A 
employees may apply for a temporary staff 
vacancy that has a contract period of four 
months to one year” 

will be changed to the following: ^ non- 
probationary type A employees may apply 
for a temporary staff vacancy that has a 
contract period of four months to one 
year”. 

This request came from the administration 
with the reasoning that when staff in the 
midst of a probationary period apply and 
are seconded into a temporary vacancy for 
several months, their probation is very hard 
to assess upon their return. The 
probationary period of 1824 hours needs to 
take place in one position, in one 
department, with employees evaluated 
twice during the period in order for 
supervisors and colleagues to accurately 
assess the employee’s performance in that 
job. 

In addition, if faculty and/or staff have just 
completed an SAC process and settled on 
an employee for the job, it causes undue 
disruption if that person almost 
immediately takes another temporary 
vacancy. Then the original department 
must try to replace the new employee 
temporarily. 

The FSA executive agreed to this change in 
the contract, in part because the 
employer’s arguments seemed reasonable, 
and in part because it is in our own 
members’ interests to successfully 
complete the probationary period. 

However, there was some concern 
expressed that a probationary part-time 
employee would be prevented from 
increasing their hours by applying for a 
full-time temporary vacancy. So before 
agreeing to support this change, the 
executive reviewed the provisions in the 
contract which work to the advantage of 


the part-time employee (probationary or 
otherwise) in increasing the amount of 
work: 

First, there is no restriction on any 
employee in applying for other permanent 
positions, even during a probationary period. 

Second, the following additional clauses are 
relevant. 

Article 1 1 . 1 (a) stipulates that Type A or B 
positions will be created instead of a number 
of temporary positions, and whenever 
possible Type A or B positions will be 
combined into full-time positions. 

Article 17. 8 requires that Type A staff with 
less than 100% contracts will have their 
work topped up to 100% when additional 
work is available. 

Article 17.12 indicates that when a Type A 
employee of less than 100% is consistently 
offered and accepts additional hours of 
work for a period of four months, he or she 
will have the contract revised if that work is 
likely to continue. 

We also discussed with Employee Services 
the possibility that a part-time probationary 
employee might be able to work in another 
part-time position at UCFV, provided that 
the additional work would not dismpt the 
duties and the schedule of the original job 
(one 50% position in the mornings and 
another 50% position in the afternoon, for 
example). In the few cases where this 
might be possible, the supervisors would 
need to agree that the schedules are 
compatible. 

This change to the contract will not actually 
affect very many people, but nevertheless, 
the membership needs to be informed about 
all matters that affect the Collective 
Agreement. 

Ongoing Discussion of Research (as per 
Letter of Agreement): 

I attended the recent meeting of the joint 
committee that has been discussing 
research. Let me remind you of the 
wording in the Letter of Agreement on 
Research/Faculty Recruiting (Appendix C to 
the Collective Agreement). 

“It is agreed that a joint committee 
comprising of the Academic Vice President 
& Provost, the Dean of Research, and an 



FSA representative, will 
consider the need and 
provide possible 
guidelines for multi-year 
research applications. 

This committee will also review the 
issues surrounding faculty research and 
faculty recruiting.” 

There is still work to be done by this group 
in reviewing all the issues, and the 
administration felt that there was also a 
need to clarify the kinds of support the 
institution offers for research outside the 
specific Research and Scholarly 
Application provisions. After discussing a 
number of possible permutations of multi- 
year applications, the joint committee 
agreed, for the time being, to live with the 
status quo until more resources can be 
found for the release supports for 
research. 

Let me offer one example of the 
complications with adopting what is a 
perfectly reasonable request for three-year 
applications. This year the budget will be 
insufficient to cover the number of 
research releases that have been applied 
for. The figure is not yet set exactly, but if 
there are, for example, 35 releases 
possible, and if these were allotted and 
guaranteed for a three-year period, then all 
the money would be tied up for three years 
with no provision for any new applicants 
next year. Unless we can get the institution 
to guarantee the continual infusion of more 
funds into that pot each year, you will 
probably all agree that tying up all the funds 
for three-year periods is not desirable. 

So — for the time being the current 
provisions for research applications will 
apply. 

A Word on Retirement — or lack 
thereof: 

In the wake of the government’s decision 
to eliminate mandatory retirement, I have 
met with Diane Griffiths, and we are 
currently reviewing the responses and 
provision of other institutions. In addition, 
the provincial union is beginning 
discussions with PSEA over the 
implications for benefits, etc. from a 
system wide perspective. So I will keep 
you informed as we all get older together. 

Virginia Cooke 
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Retirement - Wow, It Is Right Around The Corner! 


Remember that great slogan - 
“Freedom Fifty-five” Well it has 
slipped by, but early retirement is 
still in the cards. My husband and 
I started planning with the big 50, 
going over the main questions and 
the pros and cons of retirement. 

Over the last six to seven years 
we believe we have sorted most of 
it out but as with anything in life 
nothing is set in stone. As we 
move from our middle career to 
our next “Retirement career” we 
discussed the pros and cons: (List 
of Pros is definitely longer) 

When? 

The first decision was to who 
would retire first and when. We 
decided it was best that we both 
not retire at the same time as it 
could be difficult for the both of us 
suddenly living together 24/7. My 
husband retired in September 06, 
giving him a year to adjust to 
retirement before I join him. 

During this past year he has had 
the opportunity to find his own day 
to day routine. For me, the added 
bonus is having my dinner ready 
when I arrived home from work. I 
took a three month leave of ab- 
sence from January to March this 
year which we considered my 
practice retirement. We traveled 
south for three months and lived in 
our fifth wheel. I think we were 
both a little surprised at how easy 
it was to live in 350 sq ft. We 
were never bored, we biked, 
played golf, read and enjoyed 
meeting a lot of new people. The 
three months past by in a blink of 
an eye and confirmed for me that I 
too would be ready for retirement 
when I set my date. 


What will I do? 

We asked many retired people - 
“What do you do seven days a 
week?” The answer that kept coming 
back is “Just plan on doing one thing a 
day and the rest of the day takes care 
of itself’. Seems to be good advice - 
ever notice that retired people also 
look younger then when they were 
working! 



For us the main reason for retiring 
early was we wanted to go traveling, 
hiking, golfing and biking while we 
both still had our health and the ability 
enjoy these activities. 

Late May 08 will see us setting off 
with our fifth wheel across Canada, a 
dream we have shared. Fall should 
see us back at home planning our trip 
south for the winter. I hope to take 
the first year to find my new life. 
Should it be not as full as I hoped then 
I know there are always volunteer 
options within our community that I 
know I would enjoy doing. 

Another big decision was whether or 
not to downsize our house. We have 


looked at gated communities, condo- 
miniums, and smaller houses, but we 
did not seem to settle or agree on 
one or the other. An alternative 
suggestion by one of our daughters 
was to add an addition on our 
present home that we could live in 
while she and her husband settle 
into the main area. This solution 
provides us with someone to take 
care of our place as well as remain- 
ing in the same location which fits 
our lifestyle. We have been ironing 
out the logistics of this over the last 
couple of months and it looks like it 
will be a go in the New Year. 

Money, Money !! 

Yes the full income will be gone but 
we feel we have managed our funds 
over the years which will provide us 
with a comfortable lifestyle. If not, 
I’m sure our children will love to 
have us live with them and provide 
us with the lifestyle we are accus- 
tomed to. 

Our RRSP’s will be turned into 
RRIF’s providing a bridge payment 
until we apply for CCR This 
provides an opportunity to cash in 
some of our RRSP money at a 
lower taxable income. 

The Tax Man has even provided us 
with income sharing on our pen- 
sions, which should help offset 
future changes in benefits or the 
pension plan that may happen (such 
as changes in the staff extended 
benefits which took place this 
year) . 

All and all - what does retire- 
ment mean to me? 

MY DAY -MY WAY! 

Grace Gould 
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Retirement - Is My Experience Typical? 


Retirement: Is my experience typical? 
Who knows? We just don’t talkabout 
money in polite company these days... 
sex yes, politics ofcourse...but money is 
still a taboo topic...so here is a synthesis 
of experiences based on financial 
realiities from several urban retirees: 

It seems as though that those who are 
“comfortable on their pensions” speak 
volumes about how easy it is to manage 
when retired on a teacher/instructor’s 
pension., .but they don’t mention a 
number of things: that they have two 
pensions about equal, that they paid off 
their mortgage 1 5 years ago and have 
been saving that money ever since in 
secure RRSP’s, that they guessed right 
and put tons of money into bank stocks 
and then of course they fail to 
mention that when ‘morn and dad 
passed”, the modest family bungalow § 
in Vancouver sold for 3/4 of a million 
which invested conservatively brings 
in as much as one of their pensions 
per month. 

We just don’t hear about those of us 
who listened and believed the stories 
of being able to live on an instructor’s { 
pension. We don’t hear about this 
because it is of course, almost an 
admission of failure.... sigh...we did 
not save enough, we did not chose the 
right investment vehicles, we did not 
have parents who had a house in a major 
urban area....So, great masses of us 
embark onretirement, initially confident 
that we will be fine because that is all we 
hear about. 

The crunching of the numbers pre 
retirement confirms it too. We have a 
beautiful fully paid for condo/house, out* 
paid for car is only four years old and we 
have great medical and dental coverage. 
Plus our pension is indexed so we really 
do not have to worry that our respective 
divorces which depleted our RRSP 
accounts a decade ago are sadly empty. 

The first year is actually fine. Then 
reality hits. One has to have a “cushion”, 
sometimes a large cushion...cars can 
crash and only a fraction of the value is 
covered by ICBC, condo’s (or houses) 


need new roofs, condo’s can develop leaks 
which require repairs that cost as much as 
the first mortgage on that first house. The 
dream trip-you know the one where you 
backpack through Asia because you are 
one of the young retiree generation...tums 
out to cost as much as your first car. The 
baby of the family wants a lavish wedding 
which you feel you need to help with even 
just a bit, another kid get divorced and 
moves backin tripling food bills...and so it 
goes...on and on...from one cheque writing 
experience to another.... 

Suddenly, it is two or three years post- 
retirement and you wake up one morning 
and wonder where the dream of relaxation 
went. You are now waking up to worrying 
again about how to pay the bills, as that 



pension seems to keep shrinking (your 
teacher husband lost his dental plan this 
year* and will lose his extended medical 
next year)...and despite your good health 
you can’t believe that you are now paying 
$ 1 00 each year for your dental check up 
and $ 1 00 for your prescriptions (as 
deductibles). Woe be us should there be a 
dental or drug emergency... 

But wait, remember you and your husband 
are turning 65 this year and will now get 
the OAP..ha! Not! Wave goodbye to the 
pension offset amount which is closely 
equivalent to the OAP...for a net gain of 
virtually nothing, (note: not so much an 
issue for recent College retirees, but a still a 
fact of retirement for teachers). 
Hmmmm....they said take your CCP at 
60...but then they forgot to tell you that it 
really only works if you take that money 
and invest it...ha..yes that was the theory. 


(Reprinted with permission from the 
FPSE Pension Advisory Committee) 


The reality is that it should have been 
invested it in Safeway stock as that is 
where it all seems to go. Remember 
we are now living far past the mid- 
seventy life-span break-even stage 
where that strategy works. CCP: Short 
term gain, long term pain? 

What would I have done differently? I 
could probably not have changed my 
basic financial circumstances (divorce/ 
kids/no inheritance, etc.), but I could have 
saved more (well maybe not), but I could 
have worked another two or three years 
which would have made a significant 
difference in pension, I could have 
worked the last few years half time and 
bought back the lost pension...lots of 
options ...but none of them taken...”but 
nobody told me”...and that is really no 
excuse is it? 

On the plus side, despite the stress of 
financial worries that are totally 
unexpected, they are offset by a 
relaxation that comes solely from 
enjoying every minute of one’s day. 
There is no other stress...well 
maybe... shall I walk the dog in the 
morning and go out for coffee in the 
afternoon or visa versa? There are 
vast rewards that come from 
volunteering, from getting to know 
new friends, and from being “the young 
ones” in the retirement community. 

We are the generation that grew up 
having it all....why didn’t that extend to 
the retirement years I wonder? Maybe I 
was just not listening if anyone gave me 
this message....but then again, maybe 
they just didn’t tell me. Ijustwishthatl 
had heard as much about the need to 
plan for unforeseen problems (i.e. having 
a significant financial cushion if no 
inheritance was expected) as I heard 
about how easy it is to live on an 
instructor or teacher’s pension. 

So this is retirement...it is too late to 
change it, so we all will naturally make 
the best of it... But I really had hoped to 
see the Great Wall one more time as my 
neighbours are doing. 

Anonymous 
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Retirement: Questions and Concerns - Rhonda Snow 


1. What happens to benefits if I 
keep working past age 65? 

There is a sub-committee of FPSE 
looking at post-65 faculty issues. They 
report that employers likely will 
propose eliminating four benefits: life 
insurance; accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance; and short 
and long term disability. The union 
position is that all members of the 
bargaining unit should be treated 
equitably; consequently, they plan to 
contest these cuts which they view as 
a continuation of age discrimination. 

Both SFU and UBC have provided 
benefits for faculty who have elected 
to maintain their full work duties 
beyond the age of 65. At both 
institutions, almost all benefits continue 
until the member begins taking his or 
her pension at age 69. 

2. What if I don’t want to work full 
time after age 65, but do not want 
to retire? 

Providing options to phase into 
retirement may make retiring more 
attractive to people. SFU and UBC are 
offering ‘phased in’ retirement options. 
At UBC, these are part of a 2 year 
pilot project. Members are entitled to 
the same salary, benefits, and pension 
as someone on a reduced appointment. 
One’s workload decreases over 3-5 
years in a variety of ways. 

The union position is that retirement 
and the expectation of having a decent 
pension is a worker’s hard-earned 
right. The union concern is that there 
will not be as much pressure for 
employers to provide and maintain 
employee pension plans. 

3. What effect will eliminating 
mandatory retirement have on the 
average retirement age? 


Even those who do work beyond the 
age of 65 do so for only a few years. 
Apparently, when the University of 
Alberta imposed mandatory retirement 
and the University of Calgary did not, 
there was only a two year average 
difference in age of retirement 
(Kesselman, 2004). 

4. What about younger workers? 

Another union concern is that 
eliminating mandatory retirement will 
increase unemployment for younger 
workers. Again, the research cited by 
Kesselman (2004) suggests that the 
impact is ‘trivial’ (p. 4). Instead, he and 
others suggest it may solve some of the 
faculty recruitment problems anticipated 
by the large number of faculty reaching 
retirement age at the same time. 

5. Won’t older workers be less 
productive? 

There is no evidence that productivity 
decreases for people in the 60s 
(Kesselman, 2004). Moreover, there 
tends to be a ‘self-selection’ bias in that 
those whose work has been found to be 
unsatisfactory tend to retire earlier 
(Kesselman, 2004, p. 9). 

6. Will allowing older faculty to 
continue teaching have a negative 
effect on the quality of education we 
provide? 

Some have suggested that we will need 
new evaluation measures to ensure the 
quality of education is maintained as the 
age of faculty increases. According to 
the UCCFA (2003) position paper, this 
concern is based on an unsubstantiated 
myth that younger faculty do a better job 
than more experienced faculty. 

Methods of evaluation should focus on 
job performance and set the same 
standard for workers regardless of age 
or other factors unrelated to the job. 


7. Won’t older workers more likely 
to be absent from work due to poor 
health? 

According to the UCCFA position 
paper, there are no “compelling 
statistics” that indicate this is a valid 
concern (p. 2). Rather, they suggest 
that younger faculty with families have 
relatively high absentee rates (p. 2). 

These questions and answers are 
drawn from several sources listed here. 
All are available in their entirety 
through links on our FSA website. 
Please see these and other related 
articles for the many other questions 
and concerns that have been raised. 

FPSE Discussion Paper. Mandatory 
Retirement (March 2006) available at: 
http://www.fpse.ca/resources/pdfs/ 

060329man retire.pdf 

Kesselman, J. R An Economic Primer 
on Mandatory Retirement. 

Professor, Public Policy Program, Simon 
Fraser University, and Canada Research 
Chair in Public Finance. Presentation to the 
SFU Faculty Association on Sept. 24, 

2004. (available on the FSA website) 

SFUFA Agreement on Mandatory 
Retirement is available at: 
http://www.sfii.ca/-cshwarz/MandRetire/ 

MRagreementpdf 

UBCFA FAQs available at: 
http://www.facultyassoc.ubc.ca/ 
news&events/retirement/MR faq.pdf 

UBCFA Memorandum of Agreement 
on Mandatory Retirement available at: 
http://www.facultvassoc.ubc.ca/ 

news&events/retirement/ 

MR_MQAmav2007.pdf 

UCCFA Position on Mandatory 
Retirement Presentation to the Human 
Resources Compensation Committee 
of the UCC Board of Governors June 
13, 2003 available at: http://cariboo.tm.ca/ 
trufa 
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That's Life by Alan Cameron 


‘That’s life. . .That’s what the people 
say. . .You’re ridin’high in April, shot 
down in May. . .” (as sung by Frank 
Sinatra) — 

In my case it was June, June 25, 2007 to 
be exact. There I was, sailing through my 
life, enjoying my family, my job, my time. 
I felt in the peak of health, fall of energy 
and vigour. I had been feeling 
exceptionally well, especially since 2003 
when my wife Melissa and I had made a 
conscious decision to improve our health 
through a better diet and more exercise. 
Over a period of eight months we had 
each lost 40 pounds by following the 
Weight Watchers diet and had managed to 
keep it off since. We had also increased 
our physical activity and were careful to 
exercise regularly. 

Therefore the events of June 25 were an 
incredible shock. After eating a larger than 
normal meal on Sunday, I developed a 
stomach ache which became 
progressively worse, and subsequently I 
became violently ill. We visited the walk-in 
clinic, where I was diagnosed with 
probable food poisoning. However, the 
pain became increasingly serious and 
Melissa finally took me to MSA 
emergency. By this time I was almost 
delirious from the pain, wondering why 
the shish kebab which I had prepared the 
day before could have such a vendetta 
against me. After an injection of 
morphine, I had a very peaceful sleep and 
woke up in the morning ready to be 
discharged and escape from this 
depressing place. 

But when the doctor arrived and told me I 
had a blockage in my bowel, likely caused 
by a tumour, I almost fell out of bed. A 
tumour? Colon cancer, me? How could 
this be? I had been feeling so well for so 
long without even a case of mild 
indigestion. I was sent for x-rays and 
ultrasounds and CT scans which 
confmned a “mass” in my cecum, the 
area by the appendix where the small and 
large intestines join. When these tests 
confirmed that I very likely had cancer, all 
kinds of thoughts went through my head. 
How serious was it? Had it spread? 


Would I be debilitated? Would I survive long 
enough to see my young children graduate? 
Would I even live to celebrate my next 
birthday? Why was I feeling so well with 
this monstrous entity growing inside me? 
There are no words to describe the emotions 
that you feel when the doctor turns to you 
and says: ‘You have cancer.’ 

The doctor recommended that I stay in 
hospital where they would perform a 
colonoscopy on July 3 to confirm the 
diagnosis and then operate to remove the 
tumour the next day. Thankfully, the doctors 
allowed me three day passes so I could go 



home and spend time with my family during 
the day before returning to the hospital for 
the night, although I was not permitted to 
eat. (I admit, though, that it was tough to 
only be able to look at and smell the 
wonderful food that others were enjoying.) 

The waiting was the hardest part. I didn’t 
know what they would find. Would there be 
only one tumour or would they discover that 
I was riddled with cancer inside? I had a 
great deal of time to stare at the ceiling and 
contemplate mortality and my own future, 
or even if I had one. That is the huge 
problem with cancer: it’s so insidious that 
you can be feeling well, despite this 
malevolent growth attacking you from the 
inside. I tried to remain optimistic, but it 
wasn’t easy. It was especially difficult when 
a lady in my ward died, just before Melissa 
arrived with my twin girls for a visit. I had to 
frantically rush them out to die lounge right 
away, so my 6 year olds would not have to 
be subjected to the painful grieving. 


The colonoscopy was relatively easy. It’s 
a procedure where a fibre-optic camera 
is inserted and then sent up the digestive 
tract to take pictures. I was under 
anaesthetic and felt no discomfort after. 
But when the surgeon arrived and 
showed me the picture of the tumour, 
my heart sank. To me it looked worse 
than any movie monster I’d ever seen. I 
felt like one of the victims in the movie 
Alien. The surgeon told me that he 
would have to remove my right colon, 
and re-attach the two parts of my bowel. 
The good news was that I would fally 
recover after six weeks, I would not 
have to wear a bag, and that my digestive 
system would operate normally after the 
operation. 

The surgery went well and I quickly 
recovered. Next to the joy I felt in just 
being together with my family and 
friends, was the almost surrealistic 
sensation of eating again. After two 
weeks without food, my first meals were 
events ofunparalleled delights of taste 
and texture. Scrambled eggs had never 
been so delicious! Even the mundane 
spaghetti and tomato sauce for dinner 
tasted like a gourmet meal. Although 
fatigued at first, I quickly returned to 
form and soon felt ready to resume my 
normal life. 

The next hurdle was the follow-up at the 
BC Cancer Agency to discuss the 
pathology. The news was excellent: my 
lymph nodes were clear and I was given 
only a 12% chance of the cancer 
reoccurring over the next five years. 
Chemotherapy would not be necessary. 
Melissa and I jumped for joy ! 

I feel very fortunate, as if someone shot 
me, but the bullet just grazed me. The 
cancer was caught early enough that my 
prognosis is good. I’m very grateful to 
the medical system and the professionals 
who took such good care of me (with 
only a few exceptions) while I went 
through this crisis. I’m also very 
appreciative of the support given me 
from family, friends and yes, the people 
at UCFV who continue to make it an 
exceptional place to work. However, the 
question “Why me?” still haunts me. 
Despite a healthy life style, I was still 

...continued on page 12 
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...continued from page 11 

stricken with cancer. Ruminating over 
all the possible causes, I kept returning 
to one factor: genes. My father and 
mother both had cancer, as did my 
uncle and aunt. So it seems that despite 
attempts to live in a healthy way, cancer 
was going to get me sooner or later, 
mainly because of heredity. The doctor 
at the cancer agency said: “As long as 
one is breathing, one is at risk.” 
Needless to say, I have warned my 
siblings, who have promised to talk to 
their own physicians. 

The most difficult aspect of cancer is 
the impact that the disease has, not only 
on the sufferer, but also on his or her 
family and friends. My three young 
children were understandably 
bewildered and kept asking if Daddy 
was going to die. My grown children 
Victor and Crystal tried to keep up brave 
faces, but I could see the fear in their 
eyes. Friends who came to see me said 
that I looked very well, but were 
obviously worried. My mother and 
sisters were anxious that they might 
never see me again. Melissa cried 
herself to sleep every night for three 
weeks. And I spent several sleepless 
nights in the hospital contemplating my 
death. 


So this brings me to the reason I’ve 
written this article. Most people prefer to 
keep their health struggles secret. But 
my intention is to bring my ordeal out 
into the open in the hope that others can 
benefit from my experience and take 
measures to save their own lives. Great 
strides have been made during the last 
number of years in the avoidance and 
treatment of cancer, but thousands still 
die every year. Most of those deaths 
could have been avoided if the patient 
had paid more attention to symptoms. 
But sometimes, as in my case, there are 
no symptoms and the disease is 
devouring you without your knowledge. 
So you have to be vigilant. If you have 
cancer in your family history, and 
you’re approaching a vulnerable age, I 
urge you to talk to your doctor about 
getting a colonoscopy, mammogram or 
whatever is required. It may save your 
life. 

Alan Cameron 


Malalai Joya speaks to a packed 
theatre audience 



On November 2, 2007, UCFV hosted 
international acclaimed human rights activist 
and critic Malalai Joya. Joya is a Member 
of Parliament from Afghanistan. Malalai 
Joya’s topic of discussion was “The 
Women’s Rights Catastrophe in 
Afghanistan: Prospects for Change.” A 
packed theatre audience listened as Malalai 
Joya spoke of the horrific crimes committed 
by those in power in her country and what 
we can do to help. Ms. Joya is no stranger 
to realizing that speaking the truth has 
consequences. As a result of denouncing 
warlords elected to Afghan Parliament, Ms. 
Joya was suspended from parliament in May. She faces daily death 
threats and has had several assassination attempts on her life. Despite 
all this, Ms. Joya states that she will not be silenced. She will continue to 
speak the truth, even if it costs her life. In her words, “speaking the truth 
has risks,” but she is willing to take those risks. She will continue to 
challenge the enemies of her country, while building international support 
for the innocent and impoverished people of Afghanistan. 


Her message to Canadians was that we must urge our government to stop 
following in the footsteps of U.S. foreign policy and make independent 
decisions. Ms. Joya wants the Canadian government to withdraw its 
troops from Afghanistan and provide practical aid and support. She 
acknowledges that obtaining liberation for her country is the responsibility 
of her own people, but the international community can give them a 
“helping hand” by giving moral and material support. 

Thanks to the generous support of the FSA, SAG (Senior Admin Group), 
UCFV students and staff, and community members, we raised over $1500 
for Joya’s organization: Organization of Promoting Afghan Women’s 
Capabilities. 


To find out more about Malalai Joya and what you can do to help, visit her 
website at: www.malalaijoya.com 

On another note, I’ll be attending the FPSE Human Rights and 
International Solidarity meeting next week. The HRISC works towards 
achieving equality and fairness at not only the institutional level, but also 
in our communities, both local and abroad. I’ll report on our discussions 
in the next issue of Words and Vision. Please feel free to contact me on 
any human rights related issues. Let’s work together to make our 
workplace and our community a great place to live and work. 


Kulwant Gill 
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FPSE Pension Advisory Committee Report - October 19/20 Meeting 


This meeting was mostly a review of 
where we (PAC, FPSE, and the 
College Pension Plan) are now. At the 
last FPSE AGM, PAC was directed to 
try and find some options to solve 
some of the problems that will soon 
affect our members, both retired and 
“active” members. (“Active 
members” are those who are 
currently making pension 
contributions, i.e. those of us who are 
still working.) There is one big issue 
and two smaller ones. Let me begin 
with the big one: 

1. The Inflation Adjustment 
Account (IAA) “shortfall” 

At the moment, this account is due to 
run dry in 2022. This would mean that 
all pensioners at that time, and all 
future pensioners, would not have 
their pensions fully indexed to the rate 
of inflation. Pensioners would get 
some (about 0.7%, I believe) of the 
rise in the cost of living as an increase 
to their pensions, but not all of it. 
Because the trustees of the plan 
legally have to do something to solve 
any problems that they see coming in 
the next 15 years - and since 2007 is 
15 years before 2022 - the trustees of 
the plan have to do something this 
year. The current policy of the 
trustees for 2008 is that there will be 
no more full-indexing. This means that 
current retirees will not be getting the 
full inflation amount this January 
unless the trustees come up with a 
plan before then. A complicated one 
was presented to the group by 
Dominique Roelants (one of FPSE’s 
trustees), which would mean that all 
retirees would get at least a 1 .5% 
increase, and perhaps have full- 
indexing, at least for a little while. But, 
as with all proposals put to the 10 
trustees of the pension plan 

(three from FPSE, one 
from the BCGEU, two 
retiree representatives, 
two from the 
employers’ organization, 



and two from the Treasury Board), eight 
of them have to agree. Stay tuned. 

2. Decrease in Extended Health 
Benefits to Retirees: 

The trustees can see no way to fix this 
problem. Retirees Extended Health 
benefits are funded by a portion of the 
provincial government’s current 
contributions, and the provincial 
government is not inclined to increase 
that amount (surprise, surprise). So we 
expect the trustees to make further cuts 
in these benefits as the number of 
retirees increases. For example, the plan 
could remove spouses from coverage, 
as some of the other provincial plans 
have done. This is expected to happen 
sometime in 2009. Background 
documents are being written up, and a 
web-based survey of all of the members 
will be done to try and pick the least 
painful option. 

3. “Age-Neutral” Pensions: 

This proposal was brought forward last 
year, and then presented to the FPSE 
AGM. It is an attempt to both allow 
members to “phase into” retirement and 
also allow trustees of the plan to agree 
to it. (The trustees have a legal duty to 
look after the financial health of the plan 
for all plan members, now and in the 
future.) The proposal would allow 
members to receive an unreduced 
pension at age 61, and still keep on 
working at full salary if they choose to 
do so. They could then go to “half-time” 
(or less), and still have an income close 
to their full-time salary. The 
controversial part of this proposal is that 
if members wanted to retire before the 
age of 6 1 , their pension would be 
reduced by 6% a year! This is quite a bit 
more than the current 3% per year 
penalty. The reason for the difference is 
that the trustees have to make sure that 
any changes like these to the plan are 
“cost-neutral - they cannot increase the 
“liabilities” (costs) of the plan without 
the consent of those 8 out of the 10 


trustees again (which would trigger 
an increase in contributions). And 
since the employers have 4 of the 
10 trustees . . . 

In any case, at the AGM, the 
proposal was sent back to 
President’s Council for further 
review. I understand a sub- 
committee has been set up to look 
at the proposal. 

Other issues : 

We reviewed the Plan’s investment 
performance. So far, the BC 
Investment Management 
Corporation (bcIMC - they handle 
the investments for essentially all of 
the provincial pension plans) is 
beating the benchmarks. In view of 
recent events, they are also looking 
into their Burmese investments. 

We took note of the 0.5 1% 
increase in pension contributions in 
September, which was required (by 
law) by the results of the actuarial 
evaluation last year. 

Retirees’ dental benefits have been 
improved a tiny bit. 

We voted to not attend the spring 
conference, at which almost all of 
the other FPSE committees attend. 
(I abstained.) It was felt that there 
was too much to do at the next 
meeting to spend an entire day 
conferring with members of other 
committees. 

There has been a rule change to 
the Pension Plan. After 60 days of 
being on a pension, it is now set in 
stone. If you go back to work after 
that, you can no longer repay the 
money, and then continue to accrue 
pensionable service. 

That’s all I can remember at the 
moment. It looks like the Spring 
2008 meeting, when these issues 
will be close to a resolution, will be 
very interesting! 

Norm Taylor, FPSE Pension 
Advisory Committee Rep . 

UCFVFSA (Local 7) 
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VISION : Deans and the Future Hierarchy of UCFV 


The position of a Dean can be appointed by the employer, and it being a 
non-union position, the employer may appoint anyone at their own 
discretion. Nevertheless, all applicants must be considered by a 
selection advisory committee (how that was composed for the current 
decanal candidacy is another issue). That committee must have 
democratically arrived at collective decisions that resulted in all internal 
candidates being out-ranked by the (external) candidates we have 
recently seen vying for the Dean positions. Reports from the short-listed 
candidates make it unimaginable that no internal candidates were 
considered qualified enough to compete on this short-list. This raises 
several questions. Is excluding internal candidates devaluing the UCFV 
community? Secondly, how will this decision making policy affect 
UCFV as it moves into the future? 

Arguments concerning the Dean selection process can range from 
bringing in new blood can change UCFV for the better or promoting 
from within can build long-term employees that have a fuller 
understanding of the specific issues of the institution. Whatever position 
you may hold on the Dean selection process, the real question is can a 
Dean or VP clearly articulate what UCFV could become and then have 
the ability to take us there? Until the government gives us university 
status and the monies to develop needed programmes and resources 
what UCFV will become is still unknown. However, at present we 
should be assessing how we wish to conduct ourselves. 

We propose for your consideration that we co-create and accept 
nothing less than an atmosphere of cooperation and open discussion. In 
practice this should open the Dean selection process to internal 
candidates and those selected for the position are chosen on their merits 
alone. In view of the future of UCFV the VP and leading members of 
the administration should articulate clearly their vision and then allow 
the faculty to critique and discuss their proposal. For example, currently 
we were asked to provide what we envision UCFV to become. This can 
be compared to asking us to build a Boeing 747 airplane. If the KPE 
department designed the wings and say the biology department the 
landing gear we have no idea if they will be compatible. Why not ask 
the administration to first build the airplane and then let the faculty test 

fly it and give their feedback. If the 
administrations proposal (airplane) stands 
(or flies) after a thorough critical 
evaluation then let them lead us into the 
future. 

Graham Fletcher and Michael Gaetz 

The authors request that any comments or 
questions you have on these issues be 
submitted to FSA President Scott Fast. 
Please feel free to call Scott at local 4061, 
drop by his office at B377, or send him an 
email at Scott.Fast@ucfv.ca . 




From the 
Faculty Contract 
Administrator 


“Baby you can drive my car. 
Yes , Vm gonna be a star. ” So 
wrote the Beatles in their 
1966 hit single. It all sounds 
pretty good, doesn’t it — 
driving around in cars, being a 
star. Until you crash into a 
wall, that is. 

I wonder how many readers 
of Words and Vision realize 
that there are two classes of 
permanent faculty here at 
UCFV. All UCFV faculty are 
aware of the importance of 
being a “B ” (not to be 
confused with Jerry Seinfeld’s 
movie). Add an asterisk to 
that B, however, and a pot of 
honey you do not get. I direct 
you to Article 12.7 on Page 32 
of the Collective Agreement. 

As a faculty member at 
UCFV, the last thing you want 
to “B ” is a star, or asterisk, 
an anachronistic category of 
permanent part-time faculty 
status created a few 
Collective Agreements ago in 
order to constrain the career 
aspirations of a small group of 
faculty members who were 

...continued on page 15 
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...continued from page 14 

regularized just before we 
threw that particular baby out 
with the tepid bathwater. 

The effect of a B* contract is 
that it is possible for you to 
hold an earned doctorate in 
your field from a recognized 
university, to have worked as 
a tenured professor for 
twenty years, advancing 
through the ranks to Full 
Professor elsewhere, and be 
deemed unqualified to teach 
beyond your contracted FTE 
here at UCFV. 

The B* may have served a 
function at some point in 
UCFV’s fading past, but I 
can’t for the life of me figure 
out what it was, and it 
certainly has no place in an 
organization that has 
aspirations to be a full- 
fledged university. 

It has been pointed out to me 
by Employee Services that 
the B* now applies only to a 
handful of individuals, 
possibly as few as one or 
two. If that is the case, then 
it certainly has no place in a 
collective agreement 
intended to apply equally to 
all. If you should find yourself 
in the possession of a B* 
contract, please get in touch 
with me at your earliest 
opportunity. 

Curtis Magnuson 



Francophone 

Association 

in Chilliwack 


A group of Francophones in 
Chilliwack is busy creating a 
Francophone association. The 
name we chose, “Association 
francophone de la vallee du 
Fraser”, was submitted and 
accepted. 

The purpose of this non-profit 
association, which will encom- 
pass all communities from Lan- 
gley to Hope, is to promote 
French language and 
Francophone culture. This will be 
achieved by responding to the 
needs and expectations of the 
Francophone and Francophile 
population of the region through 
various community centered 
contexts. 

We have established our mission 
statement and by-laws and we 
are now proceeding with the 
registration process. Once the 
registration process has been 
completed and approved, we will 
start advertising the association 
with a view to building member- 
ship. 

This is a very exciting first step 
in helping to promote French in 
the Fraser Valley. 

For further details please 
contact: 

Chantale Tremblay - 
Tremblav@chilliwack.com 

Renee Hamilton-Clark 
Renee. HamiltonClark@,ucfv.ca 
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Aaron Wise* 

Famous Greek Turkey Recipe 

Rinse and dry a turkey. 

Make a mix of sun dried tomatoes, 
feta cheese, olive oil, kalamata 
olives and rosemary. 

Gently lift the skin from the breast 
meat and stuff the area between 
the two. You will need to get your 
hands all dirty for this. 

Stuff the cavity loosely with lemon 
quarters and rosemary sprigs. 

Roast at 375 degrees uncovered. 

Enjoy! 


On behalf of the Cuter Computer 
Challenge committee , I would like to 
thank the FSA for sponsoring the 
food at the Cuter Computer Chal- 
lenge. This is a very important event 
not only for the CIS Department but 
for the female students in CIS. Once 
again we had a wonderful day and 
hopefully got the word out with lots 
of newspaper coverage that IT is for 
girls too. 

Thanks Again , Ora Steyn 
Acting Department Head 
CIS Department 
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t your name entered for the door prizes 



